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THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET. 


Tue teachers of Connecticut will g@ver hold the educational 
services of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in grateful remembrance. 
The Tribute* to his Life and Character, pronounced by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools before the citizens of Hartford, was 
published in the sixth volume of this Journal, together with a docu- 
mentary history of the American Asylum for the Education of the 
Deaf ard Dumb, of which he was the founder, and his remarks on 
normal schools or teachers’ seminaries, the earliest plea for the 
professional training of teachers in this country. 

In connection with that Tribute, an account was given of the 
gathering at Hartford of the deaf mutes of New England in 1850, 
on the occasion of their presenting to him and Mr. Laurent Clerc 
several pieces of rich and elegant silver plate, as a testimony of 
their gratitude, respect and love. A portrait of this good man and 
public benefactor has since been published, of which copies have 
been procured to send to the subscribers of the Journal, to be bound 
ap with the current volume. The following article, abridged from 





* Tribute to Gallaudet. A Discourse in Commemoration of the Life, Character 
and Services of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL. D., delivered before the 
citizens of Hartford on the 7th of January, 1852; with an Appendix, containing 
a History of Deaf-mute Instruction and Institutions, and other documents. By 
Henry Barnard. Hartford: Brockett & Hutchinson. Pp. 268. 
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a fuller one in the October (1854) number of the American Annals 
of the Deaf and Dumb, will continue the account of the public 
demonstrations of grateful regard for Dr. Gallaudet’s services. 


On the 26th of September, 1850, a large number of the deaf and 
dumb, from the New England States and other sections of the Union, 
assembled in the city of Hartford, to testify their gratitude, respect 
and love for their old instructors, Toomas H. GALLAUDET and 
Laurent CuieErc, by the public presentation of several pieces of 
rich and elegant silver plate. Of the two recipients of that 
handsome testimonial, Mr. Clerc “still lives.” In a green and 
vigorous old age, he still devotes himself, with faithful industry, to 
the labors which have filled his life, and which have made it so rich 
a blessing to generations of the deaf and dumb. 

Not so with Mr. Gallaudet. He has finished the work which was 
given him to do in this lower world, and has risen, as we do not 
doubt, to a wider sphere, a more extended activity and a more 
glorious service in the same great universe of God. Perhaps no 
death was ever more generally or more sincerely mourned than his. 
Well known throughout the land as a public benefactor, and equally 
recognized as a model of” excellence in all the relations of private 
life ; without an enemy in any class, however wicked and degraded ; 
with a legion of personal friends, made such and kept such by his 
uniform benevolence and urbanity ; with the blessings of those who 

-were “ready to perish” resting, like a crown of glory, on his beloved 

head ; equally familiar with the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, the ignorant and the learned, the obscure and the illustrious ; 
and equally honored by them all;—no man on earth has ever lived 
or died, who could be addressed, with a more appropriate application, 
in the beautiful words of the poet, . 


** None knew thee, but to love thee; 
None named thee but to praise.” 


Not long after the death of this excellent man, the question began 
to be agitated among the deaf and dumb, (who have always very 
justly looked upon him as their best friend and benefactor,) whether 
the duty and pleasure of erecting a suitable monument to his 
memory, did not, with peculiar propriety, devolve upon them. The 
idea was no sooner suggested, than it was seized upon with the 
avidity of loving and grateful hearts. Every hand was ready to aid 
in the accomplishment of the work. The obstacles and difficulties 
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in the way of its performance, were swept aside with a breath, and 
not a doubt of final and complete success was permitted, for a 
moment, to embarrass or retard the enterprise. 

The individuals principally interested in the matter arranged their 
plans of action methodically and judiciously. It was early decided 
that none but deaf and dumb should take any part in the proceeding. 
Other persons might honor GALLAUDET in other ways, but this 
monument to his memory should be theirs alone. Though speaking 
and hearing gentlemen might stand (as many did) with their purses 
in their hands, ready to contribute, to any necessary amount, for a 
public testimonial of honor to a man so universally beloved; not a 
cent, nevertheless, should go to their treasury, from the pocket of 
any other than a deaf mute. . 

In order to the successful accomplishment of their design, some 
organization was necessary; and accordingly, the “Gallaudet Mon- 
ument Association” was formed, with Mr. Clerc for its president. 
Agents were appointed in the several States of the Union, to solicit 
the contributions of the deaf and dumb, and transmit them to the 
central committee. Deaf mutes, as a general fact, are not a wealthy 
class of the community, and most of the individual subscriptions 
were made, therefore, in small sums. But no contributions were 
rejected or despised on this account. Indeed, it is one of the 
pleasant features of the whole transaction, that so large a number 
of the deaf and dumb were allowed to have a personal share in 
it, by the offer of “material aid.” Thus the agreeable sense of 
ownership, however fractionally minute each one’s particular portion 
might be, filled the hearts of hundreds, every one of whom could 
proudly say, “I helped to bring into being that beautiful work of art.” 

Faithful to the original determination that the whole monument 
should be, just as far as possible, the exclusive product of deaf-mute 
enterprise, Mr. Albert Newsam, of Philadelphia, a former pupil of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, and one of the most skillful engravers 
and lithographers in the United States, was requested to prepare 
a design for the structure, which design, after full and careful 
deliberation, was adopted. But the credit of the sculptured group 
on the south panel, belongs to Mr. John Carlin, of New York, a 
deaf-mute artist of growing skill and reputation. The execution of 
the work was committed to Mr. James G. Batterson, of Hartford, 
(necessarily departing, in this single instance, from the rule of 
limitation to the deaf and dumb,) and the manner in which it was 
performed, reflects the highest credit upon himself, his workmen, 
and especially his sculptor, Mr. Argenti. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENT. 


The monument consists, first, of a platform of Quincy granite, six 
feet ten inches square and ten inches thick—the plinth is also of 
granite, six feet square and one foot thick—the marble base is five 
feet three inches square, and eighteen inches thick, richly moulded— 
the die consists of four panels, the south one containing a bas-relief, 
(designed as already stated, by Mr. Carlin,) which constitutes 
altogether the most attractive feature of the monument. Mr. 
Gallaudet is represented in the act of teaching little children the 

















manual alphabet. Three children are presented, two boys and one 
girl, and the execution of their faces and forms is very beautiful. 
The artist has succeeded remarkably well in transferring to the 
stone, the features of Mr. Gallaudet and the expression of his 
countenance. On the north panel the name GALLaupEt, in the 
letters of the manual alphabet, is inscribed in bas-relief. On the 
east panel is the following inscription : 


Tuomas Hopkins Gatiaupet, LL. D., 
Born IN PHILADELPHIA, 
DeEcEMBER 10, 1787, 

Diep 1x Harrrorp, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1851, 

Acep Srxty-Four Years. 


And on the west panel is the following: 


ey 
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ER&cTED TO THE MEmoRY OF 
Rev. THomas Hopkins Gatiaupet, LL. D., 
BY THE 
Dear and Doms or THE Unitep States, 
AS A 
TESTIMONIAL OF PRoFouND GRATITUDE, 
TO THEIR 
EaRLigest AND Best FRIEND 
Anp BENEFACTOR. 


The die is surmounted by a cap, upon which rests the base of the 
column, which is two feet six inches square, the column rising to 
the height of eleven feet. Upon the south side of the column, 
surrounded by radii, is the Syriac word “Ephphatha”—that is, 
“be opened,” which was spoken by our Saviour wlien he caused the 
dumb to speak and the blind to see. The band which connects the 
two blocks of the main column, is encircled with a wreath of ivy, 
the type of immortality; and the column. itself is crowned with an 
ornate capital, surmounted by a globe. The whole height of the- 
monument is twenty feet and six inches. It is inclosed with a 
handsome iron fence, with granite posts. 

Both in design and execution, this is undoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful monuments of its kind, in the United States ; worthy 
of the noble name which it is raised to honor. Its whole cost was 
about two thousand and five hundred dollars. 


THe Pousiic CEREMONIES. 


At ten o’clock, on Wednesday morning, September 6th, the large 
assemblage, consisting of deaf mutes from every quarter of the 
Union, and numerous citizens of Hartford and its vicinity, were 
called to order by the Rev. Mr. Turner, the Principal of the - 
Asylum, and an oral prayer was offered by the Rev. Joel Hawes, 
D. D., from the front steps of the Institution. This was followed 
by a written address from Professor Laurent Clerc, of the Asylum, 
the President of the “Monument Association.” Mr. Clerc’s address 
was read, for the benefit of those not acquainted with the language 
of signs, by Mr. O. D. Cooke, formerly an instructor of the 
Institution, but now a resident of New York city. This address 
embraced a sketch of the life, services and character of Dr. 
Gallaudet, and an account of the monument. 
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The Hon. Henry C. Deming, Mayor of the city of Hartford, next 
came forward, and read a list of articles to be deposited in the mon- 
ument. They are as follows: 

1. The annual reports of the American Asylum from 1817 to 1831, 
and the report of 1854. 

2. A sermon delivered at the opening of the Connecticut Asylum, 
April 20th, 1817. 

8. An address written by Laurent Clerc, and read by Rev. Thom- 
as H. Gallaudet, at a public examination of the pupils before the 
Governor and both houses of the Connecticut Legislature. 

4, A discourse delivered by Mr. Gallaudet at the dedication of the 
Asylum, May 22d, 1821. 

5. A sermon on the duty and advantages of affording instruction 
to the deaf and dumb, delivered in 1824, by the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, 
in Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire. 

6. Early history of the American Asylum, in a letter to the editor 
of the North American Review, in 1819. 

7. Papers on deaf and dumb instruction, published in the Christian 
Observer, London, for October and December, 1819. 

8. Papers on oral language and the language of signs, and on the 
language of signs auxiliary to the Christian Missionary, published 
by Mr. Gallaudet in 1826. 

9. Six volumes of the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. 

10. A Tribute to the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL. D., by Hon. 
Henry Barnard. , 

11. The Connecticut Register for 1854. 

12. Geer’s Hartford City Directory for 1854, with a map of the 
city. 

138. The Hartford Daily Times of Sept. 5th and the Hartford 
Daily Courant of the 6th. 

14. The names of the officers of the Gallaudet Monument Associ- 
ation, and the artist and architects of the Monument. 

15. Proceedings of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb, held at Columbus, Ohio. 

16. Scriptural Catechism for the Deaf and Dumb. 

This done, Mr. Deming proceeded as follows: 


“T supposed, when I entered these grounds, that with the perform- 
ance of this humble duty, my active participation in these ceremo- 
nies would have closed. But this institution has contributed so 
largely to the prosperity at home, and thé renown abroad, of the city 
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whose representative I am, that I have been told that my silence on 
this occasion might seem like coldness and indifference. The honors 
of this day belong to those who must be addressed in other language 
than that which I can command, to those in whose eyes now uplifted 
toward me, and in whose joyous features, I read a far more eloquent 
eulogy than yonder marble records. If speak I must, there is but 
one theme upon which I can dwell, that which is upon all lips and 
in all hearts, GaLtLaupet. After leaving college, with the honors of 
the institution, and enriching and perfecting his mind by diligent 
study and self-culture, he was about to enter a profession in which 
his whole soul was engaged; rich in varied acquisitions, an original 
thinker, an elegant writer,—usefulness and distinction, in his chosen 
pursuit, were already within his grasp. But a little mute girl, while 
playing around his knees, nestled in his heart and changed the whole 
current of his life* Sympathy for her soon expanded into sympathy 
for her unfortunate class. Abandoning his profession, aspirations, 
hopes, he devoted himself to the hard and discouraging task of break- 
ing into the souls of the dumb. He succeeded and carried with 
him light, knowledge and the Cross. 

“ What the mute owes to Gallaudet, can be more significantly illus- 
trated, by one fact, than by an hour’s disquisition. Formerly the 
deaf and dumb were, by the presumption of our common law, classed 
with idiots and lunatics—presumed by this perfection of human 
reason, to be incapable, from a want of sufficient understanding and 
perception between right and wrong, of any crime. They were of 
course incapacitated to aliene their states, to make a deed, contract, 
note, will, or from testifying in a court of justice. What a ban was 
this! proscribed by universal consent from the rank of human beings, 
proscribed from all the business, employments, honors and distinctions 
of life.* When, therefore, Mr. Gallaudet returned from France, 
he brought to this excommunicated class, not only the manual alpha- 
bet, arbitrary signs and the American Asylum, but a Magna Charta, 
a bill of rights, an act of enfranchisement. We raise columns 


*An idiot is a fool or madman from hi§ nativity and one who never has 
any lucid intervals; and such a one is described as'a persoff that can not 
number twenty, tell the days of the week, does not know his father, mother, 
his own age, &c. One who is surdus et mutus a nativitate, is in presumption 
of law an idiot, and the rather because he has no possibility to understand 
what is forbidden by law to be done and under what penalty, 1 Russ. on 
Crimes, p. 6, and 1 Hale, p. 34. : 
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arches and statues, and hail as liberators the men who restore their 
fellows to political freedom. What meed of praise shall be awarded 
to him who not only emancipated a whole class of men, in all states 
and for all time, from the thrall of ignorance and moral degradation ; 

‘who not only restored to them their rights, invaluable, inestimable, 
but the humanity of. which they were robbed. 

“T hope I shall be pardoned, if in this connection, I allude to one, 
still graciously spared to us—a co-pioneer of Gallaudet in his noble 
enterprise, his teacher, pupil, friend, a man who left his native 
France with motives as pure, and for a cause as glorious as drew his 
illustrious countryman La Fayette to our shores in the darkest hour 
of our Revolutionary struggle. After planting and nurturing here 
the system of Sicard, and organizing similar institutions elsewhere— 
yes, after nearly forty years’ devotion to you, here he still stands, 
faithful to his post, true to your cause. If am old veteran, gray 
with years, scarred with wounds and bowed with his manifold toils 
and labors, ever fairly earned a retiring pension, it has been earned 
by him. Bring comfort to the living as well as honors to the dead. 
He hears me not: would that my voice could break the barred 
portals of that ear, while it speaks of the gratitude of those you 
crossed the ocean to bless and save, of the honor and respect of 
those among whom you dwell, of the love and reverence of those 
who are bound to you by dearer ties. Long and late may it be, 
distant, oh! far, far distant be the time, when we shall assemble here 
to pay these final honors to you. 

“ We should never on the occasions which recall the early history 
of the Asylum, forget that the first conception of it, germinated in 
a mind affluent in philanthropic thought—the mind of CoGswELL. 
We should not forget the liberality with which our citizens, in spite 
of skeptics, doubters and sneerers, contributed to its endowment. 
Beneath this roof and within these groves, the names of Caldwell, 
Buck, Wadsworth, the Watkinsons, Hudson, Ely, should ever be 
mentioned with honor and applause. I need not refresh your 
recollection with the fact, that to the services of Gen. Terry in 
Congress, you are greatly indebted for the appropriation of a section 
of land in AJabama, which finally placed the institution on such a 
secure and permanent basis; nor can you pass that venerable 
gentleman who honors this occasion with his presence, without 
remembering that Ex-Chief-Justice Williams contributed largely 
to secure for you the national bounty. By his codperation with 
these gentlemen, Henry Clay earned a still brighter lustre for his 
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world-wide name, and embalmed it forever in the grateful affeetions 
of the deaf and dumb.” 

When Mr. Deming had finished, the assembly changed their 
ground; repairing to the north side of the buildings, where a 
platform had been constructed for the speakers and benches for the 
audience. Here Mr. Clerc delivered, by. signs, the address which 
had been previously read by Mr. Cooke, which done, he introduced 
the orator of the day, Mr. John Carlin, of New York. Then 
commenced a somewhat peculiar exhibition. While Mr. Carlin 
addressed his deaf-mute audience, in graceful and graphic signs 
Prof. I. L. Peet, of the New York Institution, simultaneously read 
the same address to those who had “ears to hear.” » With but one 
oration, there were two audiences and two orators, both proceeding 
side by side, at the same time, in the same place, without the least 
mutual hindrance or interference. 

Mr. Carlin’s address was followed by some remarks by Prof. G. 
C. W. Gamage, a deaf mute, of the New York Institution, in the 
language of signs; by Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, who expressed, in 
behalf of the family of the deceased, their warm appreciation of 
this evidence of the grateful regard in which his memory was held 
by so many of his pupils; by Mr. Thomas Brown, of Henniker, 
New Hampshire, and by his excellency, Governor Dutton. 

With the speech of his excellency, the Governor, the literary part 
of the celebration was concluded, yet the duties of the day were 
not finished. There were still other exercises of a different nature. 
A collation was prepared by the thoughtful hand of the Matron of 
the Institufion, and six hundred deaf mutes, with other invited guests, 
sat down to partake of it. After the large company had retired 
from the dining room of the Asylum, the time was spent in conver- 
sation and social intercourse till evening, when there took place an 
interesting ceremony in the chapel of the Institution. All assem- 
bled at seven o’clock to see the wedding. The parties whose happy 
lot it was to celebrate their nuptials on this auspicious day, were 
Mr. Samuel A. Lewis, of Willimantic, Conn., and Miss Emily E. 
Hills, of Fabius, N. Y., both mutes. The whole assembly seemed 
to be as much interested and excited as though every one had indi- 
vidually participated in the solemn ties of the scene; and then, if 
not’ before, the joy was complete. The marriage rites were per- 
formed in the sign-language alone by Rev. Mr. Turner. From the 
chapel the company again repaired to the dining-room, where another 
bountiful repast had been prepared. 
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Thus ended the celebration that had been so long looked for; and 
as far as we are informed it ended with perfect satisfaction to every- 
body. All the happy anticipations that had been so long indulged 
were at last fully realized. The day was pleasant though rather 
warm; and nothing happened to interrupt the general enjoyment. 
Old friends came together on this happy day for the first time after 
a separation of a great many years. Every one found some old 
acquaintance, a class-mate or school-mate, with whom to pass con- 
gratulations or exchange sympathy. Every one was happy, and the 
sizth of September, 1854, will be aday never to be forgotten by 
those who shared in its joyous festivities. H: B. 





SWEDISH NOTIONS OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


Wiruin the last few years, the American systems of public instruct- 
tion have attracted close attention from observing men in every part 
of Europe. Almost all travelers who have given to the public their 
casual and hastily formed impressions of our country, have devoted 
a chapter to our Public Schools. Of late there have been, besides, a 
number of men among us from different countries of the Old World, 
whose principal objects have avowedly been to study the condition of 
education in the different states of our Union. Among those who 
have recently issued accounts of such investigations may be mentioned 
the names of Dr. Siljestrém, of Stockholm, whose work was orig- 
inally published in Swedish, but has been translated into English ; 
Dr. Wimmer, of Dresden in Saxony, portions of whose work have 
been translated from the original German into French and re- 
printed in Belgium; Mr. Tremenheer, an Englishman, whose 
book, unfortunately and unjustly for America, has been used of late 
as a sort of standard reference work by those in Great Britain who 
are interested in these discussions ; and Mr. Von Raumer of Berlin, 
who has brought to the center of instruction in Prussia some returns 
for the lessons which our own countrymen have drawn from the sys- 
tems of that kingdom. To these several works it is proposed to call 
attention, beginning at the present time with that of Dr. Siljestrom, as 
the most complete and systematic, entitled, (in its English translation,) 
“The Educational Institutions of the United States, their character 
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and organization.”* It may be as well to premise, however, that as 
this is the journal of Connecticut teachers, his book as well as the 
others, will be regarded from a Connecticut point of view, and that re- 
marks in them which may pertam to the land of steady habits, will be 
more closely noticed than those which relate to other states. 

Dr. Siljestrém’s work exhibits throughout the man of keen observa- 
tion, accurate scholarship, and remarkable common sense. Before 
coming to this country, he had been in England and studied its social 
institutions, where he did not fail to perceive what so many others 
have observed, how difficult and almost impossible it is to adapt “the 
growth of ages past,” to the demands and emergencies of “ the fleeting 
present” and how hard it is to alter what all acknowlege to be antiqua- 
ted and imperfect. He was therefore desirous of visiting our country, 
where, he says, “the fundamental powers at work in the social system 
are the same as in England,” but where, as they have “free scope to 
develop themselves,” he felt that they must of necessity “manifest 
themselves more clearly.” His own government encouraged his visit- 
ing America, and accordingly in 1850 he entered with zest upon his 
inquiries into the “state of general intellectual cultivation in the 
United States and the organization of national instruction in all its 
branches.” The results to which he came are given in a volume pre- 
pared with much elaboration, ‘vhich treats first of the erganization of 
the popular schools and the general education of the people ; secondly 
and briefly, of charity schools, and thirdly, of the higher branches 
of education and the means provided for obtaining a learned and 
practical education.” ' 

It may be said that in general he warmly admires our American 
institutions, and while he does not fail to detect in them “those imper- 
fections that characterize all things human,” he says there is one 
subject in our country, “which must afford unmixed pleasure to the 
heart of the philanthropist and the mind of the thinker, and that is, 
the noble and successful efforts made in the cause of popular educa- 
tion.” “Have you seen our public schools?” is one of the first 
questions, he says, addressed to the stranger in the United States by 
young and old, by men and women, and when the stranger finds that 
in reality the popular schools are one of the most’ prominent subjects 
of national pride and satisfaction, that it forms a part of the nat- 
ional life and is considered an important, nay, the most important con- 





*The Educational Institutions of the United States, their character and 
organization. Translated from the Swedish of P. A. Siljestrém, by Freder- 
ica Rowan. London: Chapman. 1853. Svo, pp. xvi., 416. 
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cern of the nation, then he feels that in the depths of American 
society, there are forces at work which in Europe have as yet pro- 
duced very mediocre results. This constitutes the true greatness of 
the United States, and the best guarantee of its stability.” 

From these general indications of the character of the beok, we 
pass on to notice more in detail some of those things which relate 
to New England and particularly to our own state. Massachusetts 
is mentioned as the earliest to start in public education by the 
appointment, in 1635, of “our brother Philemon -Purmont to be 
school-master, for the instruction and, education of our children,” 
but Connecticut receives due honor for its code of 1650, although 
the earlier establishment in 1641 of a free school at New Haven, 
“three years after the first log hut was built,’* has apparently 
escaped Dr. Siljestrim’s observation. From those colonial times 
down to the present day, he gives a brief account of the progress of 
public education in New England, and of the obstacles which it has 
experienced by the spread of manufacturing industry and the 
increase of foreign immigration, as well as of the stimulus it has 
received from the formation of such associations as the “ American 
Institute of Instruction,” from the efforts of Barnard, Mann, Stowe 
and Bache in arousing public attention to the importance of these 
subjects, from the establishment of educational periodicals, (among 
which is mentioned the Connecticut Common School Journal,) and 
also from other causes. ; 

The account which is given of the modern educational “ reforma- 
tion” in Rhode Island, accomplished through the efforts of one 
whose name will be forever connected with the public schools of 
Connecticut, is given in so clear a manner that it would be interesting 
to transcribe it entire, did the limits of this article allow. It is 
presented asa model of procedure. One point in “the work of 
reform” which Mr. Barnard conducted, seems to have attracted the 
special attention of Dr. Siljestrém. After alluding to the public 
meetings which were convened, the documents distributed, the teach- 
ers’ associations formed, the libraries organized, the improvements 
proposed in school-houses under Mr. Barnard, a new school law, he 
remarks, was proposed. “It will be seen,” says Dr. Siljestrim, 
“that this manner of ptoceeding is diametrically opposite to that 
which is generally followed in Europe, where it is usual for a minister 
or a government committee to sit for years surrounded by Egyptian 





* See Barnard’s Report on Conn. Common Schools, 1853, p. 10. 
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darkness of more or less intensity, (but which is often so great that 
the public in general quite forget the existence of such minister or 
committee,) brooding over a plan of reform, which possibly, when it 
at length sees the light, may give evidence of great erudition, much 
knowledge of the subject and much talent. However, if in the 
sequel either the fiat of the ruler or the little sealed paper of the 
voters give to this project the force of law, though many an indi- 
vidual no doubt rejoices uncommonly at the great reform and expects 
city and country to join in a universal Ze Deum on the occasion, it 
is found, to the great surprise of the parties concerned, when the 
matter is put to the test of execution, that public opinion is by no 
means prepared for it, and that none of the conditions are in exist- 
ence which ‘are necessary to make the law something more than a 
dead letter.” 

From this historical survey Dr. Siljestrém proceeds to explain 
the systems of education in the two states which he says “take the 
lead in this and all other branches of civilization,—Massachusetts, 
the leading whig state, and New York, the leading democratic state.” 
“Those who know these,” he continues, “may be said in all essentials 
to know what America is or is to be.” Remarks are, however, 
interspersed in regard to other states, and among them are these 
upon the school fund of Connecticut. “In Maine, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut there are, as in Massachusetts, school funds, the 
proceeds of whieh are applied to the support of public education. 
In Connecticut this fund is so considerable (more than $2,000,000) 
that it suffices almost entirely for the purpose, and in so far exercises 
a detrimental influence on the development of the educational sys- 
tem in the state, because the inhabitants having persuaded themselves 
that the school fund ought to be sufficient for all school requirements, 
are in consequence loth to make any unusual sacrifices when such 
may be necessary for the improvement of the schools. In no place 
Rave I seen so many complaints made in the official reports of the 
inhabitants relative to the schools as from Connecticut, and the 
cause may no doubt be sought for in the above mentioned circum- 
stance. 

“Popular edueation in Connecticut is, however, in an advanced 
state, and although the inhabitants may with some reason be up- 
braided for having shown themselves less willing than some other 
states of the Union to make sacrifices in the cause of education, 
I have, nevertheless, had opportunities of witnessing instances of 
liberality in this cause among them which are well worthy of imita- 
tion.” 
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_ As an illustration of how private liberality coéperates in America 

with the outlays of the government, an account is given of the 
formation of the Connecticut Normal School. It may be interesting 
to the reader to see the Swedish version of this familiar matter. 
Having alluded to the appropriation of the legislature and the con- 
ditions proposed in regard to the location of the institution, “ it was 
shown,” says Dr. Siljestrim, “that the matter was by no means 
regarded with indifference. Every township in the state put forward 
claims to be the one especially favored and all the advantages which 
the school would derive from its location in this or that town were 
industriously propagated by speeches and pamphlets. At length 
the competition was restricted to three townships beside the two 
capital cities, which had greatly outbid all the others. A special 
committee was nominated to examine the various proposals and to 
accept the one which it should deem most advantageous. After long 
discussion and deliberation the committee at length decided in favor 
of a small town which tendered a sum of 16,000 dollars in cash, 
6,000 dollars of which had been given by one individual. It can 
not be denied,” he concludes, “that this example proves great liber- 
ality as regards public undertakings and more particularly public 
schools.” 

There are not many allusions in the volume to particular schools 
in New England outside of Boston, but the “good Lancasterian 
school at New Haven,” is spoken of, and “the excellent schools of 
Hartford,” are repeatedly referred to. The provision made in the 
latter place for the advanced education of girls as well as boys, is 
especially commended, and the system which then prevailed in the 
high schools there of allowing the pupils.“ to form themselves into a 
tribunal for the judgment of all offenses relative to discipline,” is 
described at some length. Elsewhere a fuller and complimentary 
description of that institution is given, especially in reference to its 
“ excellent course of classical studies.” 

The efforts made for providing the west with female teachers, and 
the course of study which the candidates pursue at Hartford, are 
also fully described. “Gov. Slade’s labors in this connection,” says 
Dr. Siljestrim, “strike a European with astonishment;” and the sly 
insinuation that “some of the school missionaries go out in search 
of good matches at the west” is gallantly refuted. 

The American Institution for instructing the deaf and dumb, is 
spoken of as “equal and in some respects superior to those of 
Europe. 
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Yale College is referred to in a very few lines, although a whole 
chapter which relates to medical schools bears “ Yale College” as 
its running title. The School of Agricultural Chemistry now opened 
in the fourth or philosophical department at New Haven, is also 
erroneously spoken of as having been founded at the expense of 
the state. It is not yet too late for the legislature, however, to 
render that most important service to the agricultural welfare of the 
state. Connecticut receives due credit for having been the first to 
move, through Mr. Barnard, in the establishment of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, and the fact that upon a given examination, one hundred and 
eighty out of two hundred and six members of our legislature were 
found to have been once taught in public school®, is mentioned as 
reason enough why so much attention should be bestowed on these 
important social institutions. In reference to the average amount 
paid to male teachers for their services, Connecticut ranks as third, 
being surpassed by Massachusetts and Pennsylvania; as to paying 
female teachers it ranks as fifth, being also here surpassed by Ohio 
and New York. He might have added that it is also surpassed by 
Rhode Island. 

In the schools of this country generally, Dr. Siljestrém complains of 
a want of gymnastic training and general physical education, of 
our prejudice against the blacks, and of our having no original 
methods of instruction. On the other hand, he says, “our school- 
book literature is uncommonly rich;” he commends our recent 
improvements in school architecture, copying in the Swedish edition, 
plans of some of the best American school-houses from Mr. Bar- 
nard’s work; he praises the efficiency of our female teachers, and 
speaks of the almost universal “neatness of dress and propriety 
of conduct” which the scholars whom he saw exhibited. 

This article might be extended by still further extracts from this 
valuable contribution to the European Literature on American 
education, but it is hoped that énough has been said to show the 
general sentiments which pervade the book, and to commend it to 
the perusal of those who having read Miss Bremer’s account of our 
homes will be glad to know how our schools appear to Swedish 
observation. 

In another article we shall call attention to the observations of 
Dr. Wimmer, of Saxony, and to a review of his work by Prof. Le 
Roy, of Belgium. D. C. G. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI OF THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


Tue Association of Alumni of the Connecticut State Normal 
School was organized at New Britain, Sept. 29th, 1853, on the occur- 
rence of the Fourth Anniversary Exercises of the School; at which 
had just graduated the third class, consisting of eight gentlemen and 
seven ladies. There were, in 1852, two graduates, both gentlemen ; 
and five, three gentlemen, and two ladies, in 1851; so that the num- 
ber of Alumni was then twenty-two. 

Of these, ninetegn were present at this meeting, and the “ Associ- 
ation of Alumni of the Connecticut State Normal School,” was duly 
organized ; having “ for its object the improvement of its members, the 
promotion of a unity of effort in the work of education, and especially 
the support of the Institution whence it takes its name.” 

Officers for the ensuing year were appointed as follows: 

President.—GrorcE SHERWOOD. 

Secretary.—Jane A. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Committee of Arrangements —LEvVERETT L. Camp, C. Goop- 
win Ovarke, E. Evy Tatcott, Erten S. Cornwe tt, S. Apz- 
LINE CLARKE. - : 

The next annual meeting was held in New Britain, on the 18th 
of October, 1854. The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President —FRANKLIN C. BROWNELL. 

Vice-President.—F RED. B. PERKINS. 

Secretary —Jane A. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Committee of Arrangements.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, NATHANIEL 
C. Boarpman, E. Ery Tatcorrt, Mrs. L. L. Camp, S. ADELINE 
CLARKE. 

The Annual Address before the Alumni, was delivered in the Nor- 
mal Hall, by Franxurn C. Browne Lt, of Hartford. 

At an adjourned meeting, held on the evening of the same day? 
the fourth class of graduates, who had just received their diplomas, 
met with the Association, and were formally received and welcomed 
as members. This class numbered nineteen; three gentlemen and 
sixteen ladies. A committee was appointed to request a copy of the 
Address for publication. After other business, the Association 
adjourned, to meet at the direction of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 
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The following is a list of the graduates of the Normal School, in 
their respective classes. 

1851. 

Franklin C. Brownell, Leverett L. Camp, Andrew J. Welles, 
Ellen S. Cornwell, Jane S. Olmsted. 

1852. 
S. Henry Lee, Frederick B. Perkins. 
1853. 

Ebenezer D. Bassett, Nathaniel C. Boardman, Alfred E. Camp, 
Ibri Cannon, C. Goodwin Clarke, Obed B. Morse, George Sherwood, 
E. Ely Talcott, Jane A. Bartholomew, Maria E. Bassette, Mary J. 
Camp, S. Adeline Clarke, Juliette F. Hyde, M. Helen Randall, A. 
Augusta Thompson. 

1854. 

Alden A. Baker, George E. Gladwin, Walter R. Kingsbury, 
Emma W. Brewer, Sarah A. Buckingham, Emma C. Carter, Ellen 
L. Cowell, Emeline Harrison, Elizabeth R. Havens, Mary B. Mather, 
Emily L. Rogers, Caroline C. Rose, Jennette J. Rose, Ellen M. 
Sprague, S. Elizabeth Stanley, Emily A. Thayer, Elizabeth Wheeler, 
Ellen Wheeler, S. Ellen Wheeler. 

The Association of Alumni now numbers forty-one members. 


JANE A. BARTHOLOMEW, Secr’y. 
New Britany, Oct. 18th, 1854. 





ENDS AND MEANS IN TEACHING. 


An Address delivered before the Association of Alumni of the State Normal 
School of Connecticut 
BY FRANKLIN C. BROWNELL. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION : 

In accepting the invitation to address you, I propose to consider 
some of the Ends and Means in Teaching. 

The teacher, like the artist, needs his model. The image of what 
he would produce must first exist in his own mind. The Normal 
School is to us, what the study of the masters is to the artist. We 
go hence, each with an ideal school, which we seek to reproduce in 
the real. The little communities over which we preside, are insensi- 
bly shaped to our mental tastes and habits. The thought is prophet 

25 
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of the deed; the deed a mirror which reflects the thought. The cul- 
ture of the ideal is not vain. 

It is not my purpose to present the Model School in all its aspects, 
but to notice a few principles and their effects. 

To secure the best illustration, let us visit the various schools, and 
inspect them with a teacher’s eye, seeking earnestly the true ideal. 

Here is the first. Consider it attentively. The first thing you 
notice—and you can not help observing it—is the profound quiet 
reigning everywhere. Nota foot moves; no slate carelessly drop- 
ped startles you; no unlucky elbow thumps the desk; no paper 
rustles; nor even once, does the malicious pencil utter its torturing 
screech. Accidents are unheard of, and perfection seems inscribed 
onall. A friend at your side whispers—for speaking seems to be 
out of place—“ this is grand.” 

The classes move silently to their places with military precision, 
and return with noiseless march. Every eye follows the beck of the 
teacher. One might almost imagine he taught them when to wink. 
His finger rises, and all halt; it falls—they sink into their seats and 
are lost in study ina moment. Your friend is in raptures. 

Recess is given, and you view the scholars on the play-ground. 
No boisterousness there, no shouts of unchecked mirth. ll, even 
to the merriest wight you can discover, have the same subdued air 
of the school-room. A strange feeling creeps over you as you think, 
“ Could I have enjoyed such play in the gleeful days of youth?” 

While you muse the bell strikes. You hear not, for the mind is 
busy within.. But the change in the play-ground arrests your atten- 
tion; for lo! every marble is pocketed instanter; every hoop stops 
its rolling; even the sprightly girl who has just counted ninety-nine 
with the skipping-rope and is now half-way for the coveted hund- 
redth, comes to the ground in double quick time, and gathering the 
rope as she goes, hastens to her place. “ Her place! where is her 
place?” Why see, in a twinkling they are formed into long rows 
under command of appointed marshals; and now with steady, silent 
tread they move on to books and: study. “ Beautiful!” cries your 
friend, his memory reverting to the “trainers” you have followed to- 
gether many aday. You reply by a nod, for you shudder and a 
feeling of heart-sinking oppresses as you remember— Wethersfield. 

Leaving the school, your companion gives full expression to his 
feelings. His delight is unbounded. Now for the first time he has 
seen the model. Here is perfection as much as we can hope for on 
earth. If he had any children to send to school, here they should. 
go. This last thought arrests his volubility,—perhaps caps the cli- 
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max,—perhaps inclines to musing: at any rate he stops, while the 
ready jeer leaps to your tongue’s end, “Safe enough, old bach.!” 
but having a bridle for that unruly member, you restrain the excla- 
mation, and slip off the quiet interrogatory,“Ah! why?” “Why!” 
he echoes in astonishment; “didn’t you see how,still they were?” 
“So they would have been if ‘cut in alabaster, ” you respond mod- 
estly. “Very true, but—” He can go no further, because he sees 
no point in your quotation, for he thinks it very evident they were 
not alabaster. “Then how soldier-like they moved,” he adds, rally- 
ing. You only ask if he would like to be a soldier. No, indeed, 
but he likes to see them. 

He reflects, for a time, on the new idea you have suggested, but 
at length speaks of the play-ground at recess. Both have seen the 
same things, but with vastly different feelings. ‘To him, all was en- 
chanting ; to you, distasteful. He saw the little fairy just the instant, 
before her triumph—the hundredth jump—suddenly, in mid air, 
changed to the model young lady, and wondered at the hidden magic 
You, with a teacher’s experience, read in all only submission to re- 
sistless power. He thought the boys had learned the source of 
quiet joy; you thought of Italy and Hungary. 

Foiled thus in all, he asks impatiently what more you saw. You 
tell him of those cold, impassioned features, all unmoved save when 
some sharp word pierced the heart and sent the hot blood mounting 
high o’er face and brow—the only telltale of the spirit’s grief. You 
mention that stern look, those basilisk eyes, ’neath whose gaze all fell, 
as fearful of some dread enchantment. He saw that too. You ask 
him, Would he have his friend look on him thus? That thought 
has touched him, and the shrinking of the soul is seen even through 
the vail of flesh. He asks if once you saw a whisper; you, if he 
saw a smile. You repeat the expressive words of Horace Mann: 
“Mark a child when a clear, well defined, vivid conception seizes it. 
The whole nervous tissue vibrates. Every muscle leaps. Every 
joint plays. The face becomes auroral. The spirit flashes through 
the body like lightning through a cloud.” And you ask if such 
effects would be seen there. Then you speak of the lurid fires of 
hate, that you had seen, for an instant, as they flashed through the 
windows of the soul, telling of a silent, but feartul burning in some 

-_ 
young heart. 

But this review is too painful. The fire of indignation is kindled 
in your breast; your tongue is loosed, and the strong feelings of a 
manly heart find ready utterance. You show him tyranny labeled: 
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discipline ; servility called obedience; automatonism marked order; 
stern Retribution on the throne of Justice ; the seat of Mercy empty, 
and fawning Sycophancy dressed in the garb of Love. 

You tear the mask from one they call reformed, and disclose 
the mean, cringing, self-seeking hypocrite. From one they boast 
subdued, you lift the vail and with a bursting heart point to the 
shrinking spirit, crushed and broken—the hopeless wreck of dawn- 
ing manhood. 

In all this, you have been true to yourself, have honored your 
teachers and us who proudly call you brother; you have blessed 
humanity ; you have glorified the Saviour of men. 

We enter another school-room. It is plain we are observed and 
welcomed too, if countenances speak truly. Do you notice the 
sparkling eyes, as briefly they scan us, and now how eagerly they 
pore over various books unmindful of our presence, save that now 
and then a quick, sharp glance is directed toward us. How nimbly 
he fingers ply the pencil, whose incessant tappings mark the work- 
ings of an active mind. 

Here is no oppressive silence reminding of the tomb, but a busy 
stillness reigns. No marching of machines, but life, energy, enthu- 
siasm, are manifest in every movement. Here is no forced restraint 
on every feature, no sullen or indifferent yielding to what it is useless 
to resist. ‘The soul shines in the face ; the will and the deed together 
obey the teacher’s bidding. 

F2 Maps and paintings adorn the walls. Blackboards are covered 
with drawings by the pupils’ own hands. The floor is neat, desks 
are neat, and all claims admiration. 

A special exercise is introduced for the gratification of the stran- 
gers. An essay is called for, produced and read by its fair author 
with the apparent belief that it deserves a high rank in literature. 
A lad declaims and seems to wonder how his voice will sound in 
legislative halls when he is grown a man. 

But now, with careful scrutiny, look for the secret spring by whose 
touch the skillful teacher produces so wonderful and fascinating 
results. Find it and you have found Ambition. 

The teacher may not acknowledge it,—may deny that he has 
cultivated such a feeling; ngy, he may honestly have opposed it in 
theory, while practically it has been the ruling motive employed. 
Let us see. 

Why that sparkle of the eye at our entrance? Like the twinkling 
of a star it was bright but cold. It was Ambition rejoicing at 
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another opportunity for display. Selfishness had chilled the fire of 
talent, but left its radiance undimmed. Children though they were, 
they had learned—to make an impression. Whence their eagerness 
in study? That they might gain knowledge? Not that; they 
sought praise. Why so prompt and cheerful in obedience? The 
path to honor lies that way. Was it the love of the beautiful 
produced those admirable drawings? Doubtless it was the love of 
hearing them called beautiful. 

Dismiss all motives which center in ambition and how changed 
will be the scene. What shall deter from wrong or what incite to 
virtue? How vain an appeal to conscience. The only conscience 
recognized is the good opinion of others. Bid them be manly. 
But those bright eyes have already learned that manliness is not 
at all times expedient, especially when nobody will know it. . The 
noblest qualities of the heart have been neglected and now each 
fails to respond to the appeal. The stern rule of fear must be 
resorted to or anarchy will be the inevitable result; yet fear will 
destroy all we so much admired. 

But if you keep this power of ambition. Multiply incentives. Still 
there is a limit, The boy will become aman. The motives of his 
youth remain and are strengthened. The end will be a subversion 
of all that is noble, earnest and holy in his aspirations—a shipwreck 
of character. | . 

By the borders of the Dead Sea is found a fair and tempting fruit. 
The traveler eager to enjoy its juicy pulp is dismayed to find it 
intensely bitter. Like this is the heart ruled by ambition. Far be 
it from us to cultivate such fruit. 

Have you never seen a school where a desire for improvement 
was sufficient to secure diligence in study; one in which the accus- 
tomed order brought as free a feeling as the autumn twilight in the 
grove? Never one where harmony, peace and joy ruled day by 
day; where the love of the beautiful was no exotic, but a native 
plant self-sown upon the fertile soil, and flourishing with wild 
luxuriance? Where selfish, sordid spirits found no sympathy, but 
all were earnest, generous, just? Where truth fell from the tongue, 
flashed from the eye, shone in each feature, and every face was 
index of asoul? Oh, there are those who bid us curb the lip, confine 
the blood, quench the eye’s flash, and force the hollow smile when 
it is mockery. They’d have us vail the soul, and seem the stoic 
that we’d scorn to be. But they do greatly err. Artis their guide; 
be Nature ours. 
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Have you never seen a school where conscience was the accuser, 
right the law, and the judge—God? 

If such you have not seen in fact, yet you doubtless have in fancy. 
The earnest teacher laboring for the welfare of his pupils, often 
contemplates such an ideal. 

But you will say, “It is impossible to secure perfection on earth, 
and why tantalize us? Show us something we may hope to reach.” 

True I have presented extreme cases, that the ruling element in 
each may appear more plainly. Yet all is not. fancy. In these 
sketches there is much that is fact. Some we can rejoice in, 
and some may be unwelcome, but none has been unfelt. To 
proceed then to the practical, I assume that to secure the highest 
happiness, the intellect and the heart should be educated in mutual 
harmony ; and further, that if either must be cultivated unduly, it 
were better the excess should be that of the heart than of the 
intellect, since the former increases happiness at the expense of 
power; the latter, power at the expense of happiness. Then I 
propose that the great ruling power in a school, the essential one, 
should be Love. This is no new doctrine. True, but it is the 
practice, not the doctrine, I advocate. I believe there is too much 
authority employed in the training of children. Too often it is the 
power of the teacher, not the love of him, that influences. I do not 
mean corporal punishment merely, but the exercise of arbitrary 
power. I refer to the bending of wills regardless of inclinations, 
accomplishing our ends by force. A feeling that would mark out a 
course of study, or of play, and compel all to follow it- It would 
make the teacher a perfect, infallible guide; would have no will 
but his; all others must be perfect copies, not equally good unless 
precisely similar. It does not watch the unfolding of mind and 
guide it aright, but forces it to expand in certain directions, while its 
most ardent aspirations are held down by a hand of iron. It believes 
forced habits will have all the permanence of the inborn longings 
of the soul. Such a course may be pursued to a great extent, 
without once resorting to corporal. punishment. Its best result will 
leave the youth dependent, needing some one to think for him, to 
teach him when, and where, and how to act. 

But waen authority employs harsh means, and the rod is the 
supporter of absolute power, then the affections are blighted, the 
spirit is crushed, the conscience stifled, the manhood destroyed, and, 
though the good be simulated through fear, the heart is full of evil. 
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Training like this may make good Austrian subjects, but not good 
American citizens. 

It may be said the exercise of power and even of severity in our 
schools is a necessity, for without these order can not be maintained, 
and says the objector, “Order is Heaven’s first law.” It is in regard 
to matter, but for mind Heaven has a higher, even the law of Love. 
Be this our highest law. I speak it plainly. Let your first object 
be to gain the affection of your pupils, the second to secure their 
intellectual progress, and then the highest possible degree of order. 
Far be it from me to advocate anarchy; yet if ever you are so 
situated that’your ideal of order can not be secured without alienating 
the hearts of your pupils, or impeding their progress, then I would 
say, be content with less perfect order.* This may not be good 
advice for a general. But you are not generals; your pupils are not 
your soldiers; they are not your subjects: they are your friends, or 
you ought not to be their teacher. 

All authority should not be excluded; only let such be used as a 
judicious parent employs, whose children attain majority without a 
sense of increased freedom. I do not believe the conscience can be 
cultivated unless there is affection; nor that real obedience can be 
secured, nor good habits be formed. Where love is wanting, use- 
fulness is dead. 

But in the affection of our pupils we possess a power over them 
for good, greater than any and all others. 

Intellectual progress can be secured to as high a degree as is 
beneficial. Scholars may not study with as intense eagerness as 
when a prize is before them, but the latter is an unnatural condition, 
and can not long be maintained without injury. Yet I have heard 
schools highly lauded for this very excitement and as the highest 
meed of praise have been told that in such or such a school numbers 
of the scholars will study so constantly as to sacrifice health. The 
parent even esteems it a high honor that his child should love his 
books so well. He does not once suspect his son a victim to a 
systematic course of stimulants. 





* A brief explanation may correct some misunderstanding. No objection is 
here made to good order, nor in some cases to the best possible degree of disci- 
pline. A certain degree of order is necessary to gain the respect of scholars, 
and love depends on respect. The most perfect order is mot necessary. The 
greatest object gained by it is to make a school appear well. There are higher 
ends than this to be attained, two of which are mentioned. When all can not 
be secured, sacrifice the least important, viz., the extreme of order. 
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Esthetic culture is based on affection. The heart filled with 
passion can not appreciate the beautiful. But where love rules, all 
things seem to charm. The sunlight glancing through the leaves, 
the brook as it seeks the sea, the wayside flower, the broad river, 
the bird in its native forest, and the silent stars in the evening sky, 
have each a lesson for the loving soul; and works of art too have 
a language, and inspire a feeling in which such a mind revels while 
it grows refined and pure. 

Love is the power that reforms the vicious or reclaims the erring, 
a necessity in all moral training. We may preach “ Honesty is the 
best policy” from youth till hoary age; and with no other teaching 
the child will be a man, the man grow old and die, and not once 
feel the throbbing of an upright heart. 

Talk to a wayward boy of manly honor, beg him to scorn a false- 
hood, abhor to do a wrong, despise the meanest deed, and if he loves 
you not, you mark upon the sand. But if your words are bitter, 
if you scourge the vicious, bind, imprison, banish, can you thus, 
separate his soul from evil and destroy the sin? It may not now 
appear, but forced back and in the “heart’s hot cells shut up,” it 
burns with fiercer fire, which love alone can quench. 

Have you a wicked pupil, one whose conscience slumbers, whose 
soul is lost to sense of shame, whom you have vainly tried to teach 
the good, the true, the right; who fills your day with anxious care, 
your night with sorrowing thought, and whom you sometimes ques- 
tion if you really love? Yet do not seek to crush him with your 
power. He hasa mind and will as free as yours, distinct, unhar- 
monizing. You can not lead him! Must he then be sacrificed? 
No, better far that your relations be dissolved and he go free. If 
free to ruin, you have not driven him there; restrain you could 
not. 

Perhaps another hand may gently touch the chord you could not 
find. Another heart may find some sympathy, where you were 
hated; not by more care, but being of different nature may mold 
him to its will, may curb his fiery temper, cure his leprosy and 
build him up a man: Then would your heart rejoice, and so would 
Heaven. 

If they tell us influence is not government, we will answer that 
mankind are influenced to be good, they are governed to appear so. 

The family is doubtless the best place for the education of the 
child. We accept the school as a necessity of society, but we must 
never forget that its highest ideal is to be found in the well ordered 
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family. We must remember that it is no concrete organization, 
without life, soul or sense. We must not regard it simply as a state 
affair, as an army or a chartered company with which we are labor- 
ing as a whole, but as a collection of distinct minds, wills, memories 
and hopes, each claiming our attention. Our aim should be to bring 
out the individual. We should in one sense forget the school, while 
we labor for the scholar. We may make less show, may not acquire 
as great a reputation in this way, but we shall.do more good. 

In a recent address to an English audience, that eloquent advocate 
of temperance, John B. Gough, stated that out of five hundred 
thousand signers of the pledge in America, four hundred and fifty 
thousand had broken it. Why is this? They were acted upon as a 
mass. Mr. Gough is the friend of the inebriate. Think you those 
whom he took with his own hand from the gutter, who were fed at 
his table and clothed from his earnings—have they fallen? They 
stand among the fifty thousand. Individual effort is the great means 
of influencing children as well as men. Who does the most for his 
pupils separately will be most useful in his vocation. 

There may be a proper place for ambition among the motives to 
influence the young. But it must be a good ambition. Especially 
it must incite a desire to be, not to seem. 

I know of no stimulus that is greater or more universal, and at 
times it may be best to employ it. Yet even then with caution. 
For either from its nature or our want of skill in using, it rapidly 
degenerates. 

Even when 

** Much against the grain it dragged 


The stagnant, dull, predestinated fool 
Through learning’s halls, and made him labor much,” 


’twas vain ; 


** Though sometimes not unpraised, 
He left the sage’s chair, and home returned, 
Making his simple mother think that she 
Had borne a man ;” 


yet then its best deed only gained a name; it could not form a 
noble, generous soul. We may conclude that ambition will excite 
the mind to action, but it will be likely to harden the heart. Deadly 
poisons administered in minute quantities, sometimes do much good. 
Place this on your list of poisons. 

A child trained up under the rule of fear is in most cases ruined. 
On the contrary, the family or school where no such motive is em- 
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ployed, is almost as sure to fail in forming character. We may hence 
safely infer that fear has a place in the proper discipline of the young. 
But what or how large its place ? 

Iron has a place in the physical system, and mingled with the vital 
current, it adds force to the brain, lights a fire in the eye, paints a 
glow on the cheek, visits every muscle, enters each bone, and every- 
where gives energy and strength ; yet is it silent and unseen. 

The lightning sleeps in the clouds, pervades all nature, flashes from 
afar, and sometimes startles with its voice; but its power is seldom 
felt. Fear should be as the lightning and the iron. 

Conscience should be cultivated with the greatest care, and its 
growth depends on love. To have made his pupils truly conscien- 
tious, is the teacher’s crowning glory, his highest joy. Then he has 
done his best work. 

To discuss this point is needless, for you have the witness within. 
Let me rather present the reward for such culture. I extract from 
lines written by a former member* of the Connecticut Normal 
School. 


** In a small low room 
A teacher sat, watching the gloom 
Which heavy clouds cast deep around 
And list’ning to the solemn sound 
Of distant thunder. In her eye 
The large tear trembled, and a sigh 
Burst from her heart as kneeling there, 
She clasped her hands in fervent prayer. 
Might she but meet in Heaven again, 
The souls she loved on earth to train ? 
The clouds rolled down the eastern sky, 
The thunder ceased. She raised her eye— 
When full before her, glittering rare, 
A rainbow spanned the ambient air. 
She asked that every soul she taught, 
Might on the shores of time have caught, 
The light of Heaven’s sun, and o’er 
The eternal throne, forever pour 
Reflected radiance, far more fair 
Than any rainbow earth can wear. 
Days rolled away, and years of care, 
Patience and perseverance rare, 
Brought the worn teacher to her rest 
Within the cold earth’s silent breast. 
And one by one they passed from earth 


* Miss Mary J. Mil!s, of Fairfield, Ct. 
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On whom she placed the stamp of worth, 
Till the last scholar’s work was done, 
She’d asked to meet around the throne, 
Swift then through viewless fie]ds of air 
That soul was borne by spirits fair, 
And Jesus on the great white throne 
Majestic smiled and said ‘ well done,’ 
And on the teacher’s bended head, 
A crown of many stars he laid, 
Placed the last precious jewel there, 
To shine for aye, on brow so fair. 
Sounds such as ransomed spirits raise 
When every harp is tuned to praise, 
Rose full and loud or murmured low 
As music far, or streamlet’s flow. 

At Jesus’ feet the teacher laid 
Her crown, as with delight untold 
The waves of glory o’er her rolled. 
That teacher’s bow still shines in Heaven. 
Though not to mortal’s vision given : 
And when our spirits faint to view 
Our num’rous trials here below, 
We'll think how bright, how glorious shone 
That ‘ Teacher’s Rainbow,’ round the throne.” 


The Bible is the only true guide to conscience. May neither the 
spirit nor the letter of its teachings be excluded from our schools. 

Self-government should be a prominent feature in American edu- 
cation. 

Pupils have sense and judgment. Passion will at times overpower 
both, and call for a controlling force; but in very many cases the 
public opinion of the scholars is the best standard. Let them, to a 
great extent, make their own rules for the playground. Not that 
their decision should be supreme. The teacher should preside in 
their legislative assembly, reserving to himself the veto power. In 
most cases the decision of the school will need no reversing. 

Often the scholars may safely be left to decide upon the guilt of 
an accused pupil. Where no animosity or excited feeling exists, 
the majority will go for the right. Let them be the jury, yourself 
the judge. Especially let them sometimes have the power to com- 
mute punishment or to vote a pardon. Teach them it is blessed to 
forgive. Instruct them in the principles of good republican govern- 
ment, and you will have little occasion to find fault with their prac- 
tice. Such a course will occupy time, and may seem to make more 
trouble than an arbitrary discipline. Yet it will make better citi- 
zens. I suppose no Englishman would desire the reéstablishment 
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of the Star Chamber because its decisions were quickly made. No 
American should advocate a despotism if its action be speedy. 

I would. not be understood as desiring to place our schools on a 
basis of entire republicanism. Of this, child-nature is incapable. 
My design is to present a principle consistent with human natures 
and our civil government, and which I believe to be extensively 
practical. : 

We have often seen schools where the teacher can leave the 
room and the accustomed order will continue. This is regarded as 
a mark of good discipline. It may be evidence of the best, or it 
may not be. A pupil, with the artlessness of childhood, remarked 
that it was no wonder the scholars behaved well in the teacher’s 
absence, “for,” said he, “if one don’t, he’ll get a thrashing.” France 
was under similar discipline when Napoleon could leave his boots 
to govern it. When, however, such a point has been attained—as it 
often can be—by the power of principle, much good has beén accom- 
plished. 

A writer, speaking of that grand exhibition of nature’s sublimity 
at Niagara, says: “America is written all over the falls. Its roar is 
that of the nation. Its majestic sweep typifies the grand progress 
of America. The maddening, dashing, seething, bubbling, pitching, 
uneasy flood typifies the intensity of the American mind, and the 
vitality of American action.” So should it be with ourschools. On 
them should be inscribed the noblest and holiest, as they are the 
strongest feelings in the American heart. And what are those feel- 
ings? What feelings planted America? What was the motto of 
the Pilgrim Fathers? Conscience and the desire for self-government. 
Freedom and Gop. Let the hearts of the Puritans beat in the 
breast of “ Young America.” 

To review: in our schools we should strive to promote the individ- 
ual interests of each pupil; to imitate the well regulated family ; to 
reform the wayward, not to crush him; to have order but not mar- 
tial law ; to secure intellectual and esthetic culture; but especially 
to draw out the affections, and move the will; to form character. 
We should aim to make our pupils self-governing and conscientious. 
These are the Ends. To effect this, wholesome authority, enforced, 
if need be, by the rod, may properly be employed ; also a good ambi- 
tion, used with watchful care ; but deeper, higher and broader than 
all must be love for our pupils, an earnest desire for their welfare. 
Not alone a fervent wish or prayer for their eternal happiness ; but 
a daily, hourly care for their pleasure and their good. Real affection 
for them will be manifest in the present, and will secure their love 
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in return. Find a teacher who is kind, considerate and just to his 
pupils; who is merciful toward their failings, patient when they err, 
thoughtful for their pleasures, zealously laboring for their progress in 
all that is good; one who is severe and stern only to his own errors, 
who is conscientious before God; in him you have found a worthy 
brother, and, if you too are worthy, a faithful friend. Find such an 
one and imitate his virtues, so may you grow in goodness; ask his 
advice, so you will increase in wisdom ; daily like him seek strength, 
like him endure, and with him find your great reward. 

But some may say, “ This is mere theory; it is ideal and only lives 
in words. Give us the fact; embody your principles and show us 
the living man.” 

I have wished to present for your imitation only the practical: 
Then let me add that such a teacher lives; lives too in Connecticut. 
Would you know his name? Ask your own heart; ask the members 
of the Normal School ; inquire of the people of this village; send the 
question through the state, and let every teacher answer. 

Your heart responds promptly ; the Normal verdict is given; New 
Britain’s voice is heard; and from city, town and village, rises a con- 
fused and rapid murmur; from many a low, brown school-house a 
name is shouted forth to join the chorus ; and now nearer and clearer 
it swells on the air; it bursts on the ear; ’tis the answer of your 
heart—they have called him Camp.* May his labors and example 
long bless this school and our state. 

Here I might pause, yet I would fain say a few words more. 

At this time we meet in a special relation. The first public gath- 
ering of the graduates of an infant institution is now in progress. 
The occasion therefore demands a passing tribute. 

My Fellow-Alumni, in this hall we have studied together, we 
have alike been accredited by the faculty, have labored faithfully in 
our various fields, have sought to be worthy of each other; and now 
resting from our toils, we have come home to rejoice together. Yes, 
and we will rejoice. 

What though a few short years is all our history? So much the 
longer is our future. Let us make merry as the birds do, for the 
glory of the coming day. 

What though we are butfew? We'll grasp the hand as cordially, 
our hearts shall beat as truly, and we'll find as deep a sympathy, as 
if we were a host. 

The first fruits,f the second, the third, are here, and a fourth har- 





* Professor D. N. Camp. ¢ The first, second and third classes of graduates. 
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vest is just ready for the gathering. To-night we’ll shout the har- 
vest-home. Our younger brothers will have fairly earned their titles. 
They shall have a hearty welcome. They know ours is a life of toil 
and self-denial, yet they seek it; then let them come, for they are 
tried and true. 

We have-just cause for thanksgiving on account of the success of 
our labors. Our little band has sent its representatives to different 
parts of the state, and like vigorous scions they have silently taken 
root, and ere we had looked for such results, are bearing abundant 
fruit. 

In one capital a member ministers to our interests in the educa- 
tional department of the state. The other capital has chosen from 
our ranks one, and another, and a third, to serve them for ensamples ; 
to make their model schools. 

Incited by these deeds, Fair Haven called for one and would 
not be denied. One has earned laurels in Saybrook which he honors 
now in Plymouth. Another’s tent is pitched in Bethel, where his 
labors much abound. The fair land of Canaan claimed two, its just 
proportion; and one is captured by an angel. Happy prisoner! 
may his labor be, to train young cherubs. 

Go hence to Birmingham, and find one in whose veins the blood 
of Capt. Standish flows with all its ancient vigor. She is one of us. 

Bridgeport will show you yet another who is worthy. 

New London too caught one, and in the one caught two, but treats 
them both so well we would not dare complain. ' 

One in his native town abides, and leads the people on in knowl- 
edge and in virtue, while another, self-exiled, goes on a mission to a 
sister state. Our model schools have chosen two to show the future 
what the past has done ; and one with holy purpose fired, in College- 
halls prepares to teach mankind the way of life. While last but not 
the least, in Alma Mater two take seats as oracles to Normals yet 
inchoate, and teach them now the beautiful in Literature, the true in 
History, and now the deep in grave Philosophy. 

Our record now is short. It is ours to make history. Let us 
write it on young minds and hearts,—“no day without a line.” 
ee The prosperity of this Institution with its large class of fellow- 
Normals, gives us cause for joy. Grateful for the past, we are confi- 
dent for the future. The names of Barnard, Philbrick, Camp and 
Tuck,* are pledges for its continued success. An honored one from 





*J, W. Tuck, Principal of the Model Schools, 
° 
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our own band should be mentioned with them; we will call her 
“More.”* From such a faculty much may be expected; and the 
hopes will be realized. Has not the earnest of the future already 
appeared ? 

We are cheered by the sympathy and zealous coiperation of a 
true-hearted band who, in one sense, are not of us. They have not 
the peculiar attachment for the Normal School which we feel, for 
they have not been its pupils. But here the distinction ends. They 
are our professional friends ; they are our personal friends. They 
are with us in every good work. What though they have not our 
diploma? That’s only “leather or prunella.” Our motto is, “ Worth 
makes the man,” and without this no college “sheepskin” will entitle 
to a brother’s name ; with it, parchment becomes superfluous. Itself 
is highest proof. 

We may joy too in the steady, healthful progress of public opinion. 

’Tis but a few years since some of us met, for the first time, in 
this village, at the opening of a new Institution. An experiment 
was to be tried by the Commonwealth, and we were to be the sub- 
jects. We saw it through its forming period, and, as at times we 
sojourned in some distant town, we answered all manner of queries 
concerning the character, condition and prospects, and often discussed 
the expediency of sustaining that never-before-heard-of affair, the 
Normal School. To give it a more expressive name, some ,who had 
an inkling of its purpose, called it “a factory where they make 
schoolmasters.” 

Now this new wonder, this experiment, is a fixed fact, an acknowl- 
edged blessing, a power felt all over the state. In this there is 
progress. A State Teachers’ Association is in active and efficient 
operation. An Educational Journal is published, without drawing 
its support from the pocket of a more than generous man.f 

The General Assembly, at its last session, passed a law by which 
the duty of property to provide for general education is asserted, and 
taxation as a practical principle, is restored to our school-system, 
after a lapse of more than thirty years. Another statute gives to 
towns and cities the privilege of grading their schools and placing 
them under the eontrol of one board. More than this, the school- 
house is now recognized as a public benefit, and can take its place 


t 





7 = 
* Miss Jane A. Bartholomew, an Alumnus, and a Teacher in the Normal 
School. Her Essay at the time of graduating was entitled ‘‘ More.” 


t The State Superintendent of Schools. 
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wherever in the district it is most needed. The Normal School, 
Teachers’ Institutes, and the State Teachers’ Association, have all 
received liberal aid.* 

In this progress of public opinion we rejoice for ourselves and for 
our profession ; we also rejoice for him to whom it is a triumph. 
Our honored superintendentf has labored much, and long, and earn- 
estly. Inspired by a noble patriotism, he has struggled against diffi- 
culties and amid discouragements. We have seen something of his 
labors, have been animated by his zeal, and have mourned that his 
native state should be the last to appreciate his self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to her welfare. 

He has gained laurels in other states. The south and the west 
have called him. Again and again the call has been repeated. Yet 
he is here. And now his triumph is begun; the wisdom of his coun- 
sels is acknowledged, and Connecticut begins to retrace her steps 
toward the point where she abandoned the firm foundation of the 
best educational system in the world. 

It was with a feeling of deep regret that we heard of his intended 
resignation. True it is not without a precedent. The toils and 
anxieties of the American Revolution were borne by no man more 
than by Washington. Yet when the colonies were freed, he would 
have retired from his position at the head of his countrymen. But 
the hegrt of a grateful people could not thus be satisfied, and he 
remained their leader. 

Among those sons of our republic who have made her honored by 
the world, Virginia is proud of her Washington, Pennsylvania of an 
adopted Franklin, and Massachusetts of a Webster. When the 
grave closes over our Educational Washington, Connecticut will 
have a fitting representative in that band; she will glory in her 
Barnard. Till that time shall come, may he dwell with his own 
people ; and when the final hour arrives, may he die among his kin- 
dred, and the land of his birth be the place of his burial. 

Yet if his official mantle must now fall, we know it will rest on the 
shoulders of a worthy successor.}{ 

Brothers, another year will quickly pass. May the next anniver- 
sary find us here again, with no more of sorrow aid no less of joy. 





* The Legislature of 1854, appropriated $5,000 for the State Normal School, 
$100 for each Institute, and $250 for the State Teachers’ Association. The 
latter on condition that the Common School Journal should be sent to each 
acting School Visitor. 


¢ Henry Barnard, LL. D. {John D. Philbrick, Esq. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Epiror :—The following outline of a scheme of practical 
school discipline was put into my hands some time ago for the use of 
the “ Journal.” It is from one of our most efficient and successful 
, teachers. Though it may not be desirable for every teacher to 
adopt it entire, it has valuable suggestions for all. We would ‘call 
attention especially of those who are yet in their earlier experience, 
to the three principles announced as the basis of the system. They 
are right and wise. The first two are of fundamental importance, 
Indeed a school may be considered successful just so far as it suc- 
ceeds in incorporating these two ideas into its system of discipline. 


C. 


WE start with these three principles : 

Ist. That self-discipline is better than that enforced by another. 

2d. That motives for doing right are better than punishments for 
doing wrong. 

3d. That continued employment gives less opportunity for play 
and mischief. 

I endeavor first to ascertain as far as possible the ability and cir- 
cumstances of each scholar, giving them all as much as they can 
conveniently do. To induce them to perform their tasks faithfully, 
and learn their lessons thoroughly, I have a system of marking each 
lesson, from one, which signifies unprepared, to ten, which means 
perfect in every respect. 

To particularize. A class is called for recitation; they pass by a 
signal to seats prepared for that purpose. All of the class who are 
for any reason unprepared are next requested to stand: they pass, 
without waiting to give any reason for their failure, to the seats 
prepared for visitors, in front of the class, where they can listen to 
the explanation without hindering the class. 

In a school well organized there will not average more than one 
or two of these in a class of twenty or thirty. The remainder of 
the class now commence reciting, being called upon in a variety of 
ways, either in rotation as they sit, or alphabetically, or having the 
names of the individuals composing the class shuffled in a box, draw- 
ing them out at random. ; 

If an individual makes no mistakes and recites loudly and dis- 
tinctly, he is marked ten; if he makes no mistakes, but recites low 
and indistinctly, he is marked nine. If he fails on one question, 

26 
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three more are put to him, and if he fails on none of those he is 
marked off but one. If he fails upon two of those, he is called 
imperfect and marked five. Should he fail on all three, he is consid- 
ered unprepared and must sit with the other unprepared scholars, 
As soon as the lesson is finished, and another lesson given out, those 
who have recited pass to their seats, and the unprepared scholars are 
called forward and I listen to their reasons for not being prepared, 
separately: if the reasons are very good, that is sufficient; if not, 
their number is recorded, and they are all marked one. If a 
scholar’s unprepared lessons amount to from three to five, according 
to the capacity of the individual, during one month, without a very 
good reason, he is degraded or sent back one class lower. 

After the reasons have been given and any explanation necessary 
made, those not prepared pass to their seats and the next class is 
called in the same way. 

We now have work arranged to occupy the time of nearly all 
and a motive for doing it. But some of the most active will learn 
their lessons quicker than the others and those are the very ones for 
mischief and play. 

I, therefore, to obviate this difficulty give out extra lessons of 
various kinds. One week it may be raising the numbers from one 
to ten, to their twentieth power, another week it might be the 
copying of some chapter in the Bible, or anything else instructive. 
For every correct extra lesson they receive five, which is added to 
their list of lessons at night. 

This occupies all their leisure time during school hours, so that 
they have no time for being mischievous, if they felt so disposed. 

Talso mark the deportment by giving a mark of credit for any- 
thing that is particularly worthy of approbation, either in study 
hours or at recess, or in passing to and from school; also a mark of 
error for anything that is incorrect in conduct, like communicating, 
laughing, playing or idleness. Each mark counts five either on to 
or off from their list, the credits being added to it and the errors 
substracted from it. So at night, when the accounts of the day are 
added up, if the monitor or secretary find against a scholar’s name 
five credits and two errors, ten is added to his study list; if it stands 
five errors and two credits, ten is substracted from his study list. 

At the close of the day each scholar’s account is summed up and 
the amount placed in a separate column. 

At the end of each week a card of attendance and ‘approximate 
standing in recitations and deportment is made out and sent to each 
parent or guardian. 
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At the last of every month the average standing of each pupil is 
determined from their daily list and their names arranged on a card, 
the highest standing first. 

At the close of each week, to all in the several departments of 
the school who have stood perfect in every respect during the week, 
a card is given certifying that fact. 

This is our general system, and although in our school, which is 
one of three departments, numbering between two and three hundred, 
it works well—it may entirely fail in other circumstances. 

Some scholars, however, will not be governed by these motives. 
The discipline of such, if desired, may form the subject of a future 

essay. cre 


SOMETHING FOR CONNECTICUT TEACHERS. 


At the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, held 
at Norwich in October last, it was voted that the State Superintend- 
ent and a committee consisting of Mr. F. B. Perkins and the under- 
signed, should recommend a uniform and specified time for vacations 
throughout the State. 

It is not supposed possible to secure uniformity in all the vaca- 
tions, but it is believed that by general and united effort it would not 
be difficult to make the Spring and Fall vacations correspond in 
nearly all the schools. 

One important object to be gained in so doing is, to have at least 
two periods in the year when teachers may meet together for profes- 
sional improvement, and social recreation. Other advantages will 
suggest themselves. 

This must be accomplished, if at all, by the teachers. To do it 
will require several steps, of which the first will be now proposed, 
viz., that every teachér who is willing to do so much—will, at some 
time before the 1st of February, 1855, send to the undersigned, at 
Hartford, a statement of the number, time, and length of the usual 
vacations in the school where you are now employed. 

The information is equally valuable, whether the school is public 
or private, High School, Grammar or Primary, or simply a school 
without any adjective. It concerns not the present purpose whether 
the teachers are employed annually, semiannually, quarterly or 
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perennially ; but only, when, how long, and how many vacations are 
customary. The more definite the information, the more correct 
will be the calculation based on it. Acting School Visitors may 
also aid us by sending similar statements. 

This service is for your profession, and it is hoped there will bea 
hearty codperation in the work. Will you not do your part? 

Your brother teacher, 
F. C. BROWNELL. 





Resident Editor's Department. 
DR. BARNARD’S RESIGNATION. 


Our readers have been already apprised of Dr. Barnard’s resig- 
nation of the office of Superintendent of Common Schools. The 
announcement of his retirement from this important post, which he 
has so long and so successfully filled, has been received by the friends 
of education throughout the State, with the deepest regret. 

We should do injustice to the readers of this Journal, as well as 
to ourselves, to allow this important event to pass in silence, though 
we have neither the space nor time to devote to it which we 
could desire. We are compelled to content ourselves with a page 
or two, though nothing short of a volume would suffice to do justice 
to the theme. The deficiency, however, of the present notice will be 
to some extent supplied in the next number, for which his portrait 
and a somewhat elaborate summary of his varied and important 
labors in the educational cause, are now in preparation. 

Though scarcely yet arrived at the meridian of manhood, Dr. 
Barnard has already achieved the labors of a lifetime, and has 
furnished to the world an example of devotion to the cause of 
popular education in an elevated sphere, with which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel. 

He began his labors in this field early in life and from the com- 
mencement his exertions have never been relaxed. 

More than sixteen years ago, at the earnest solicitation of some of 
the wisest and best men in the state, he entered upon this work as 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 
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Having at that time completed his professional education, and 
enriched and liberalized his mind by foreign travel, possessed of 
fine powers as an orator and a writer, and fired with a noble ambi- 
tion to be useful to his native State, he had entered public life with 
a flattering prospect of political distinction and professional eminence 
and emolument. But all his talents, his learning and his ambition, 
he laid upon the altar of popular education. In that cause he has 
up to this moment labored with the zeal of a devotee, the wisdom of 
a sage and the constancy and self-devotion of a martyr. 

A glance at the important results which have issued—will yet 
issue, from his efforts, is sufficient to convince the most skeptical that 
his success has been signal. Already the beneficial effects of his 
labors are felt not only throughout this state but in every state in 
the Union. 

In no spot in all this country isa school edifice of any considerable 
importance, planned and erected without consulting his invaluable 
work on School Architecture. No educator feels that he can dispense 
with his great works on Normal Schools and National Education in 
Europe. His numerous Reports are a storehouse of educational 
information, and have furnished the better part of the materials of 
multitudes of educational reports and publications which have been 
scattered over the land, while they have aroused and incited thou- 
sands of leading minds to engage in this cause. It would not be 
easy to name the individual whose labors have done more than his 
to open the eyes and hearts of mankind to the transcendent impor- 
tance of this great interest of society. His influence is not bounded 
by the limits of this country, nor even by our continental shores. 
His productions are sought for in the Old World, and recently in 
the metropolis of Europe, he stood preéminent in the august congress 
of educators there convened. 

But though his name and his influence have become widely 
extended, his heart has ever been bound up in the glory and prosperity 
of his own beloved State. For her he has chiefly labored, and his 
labors in her behalf will not cease with his retirement from office. If 
she has honored him, he has in turn honored her. His name has 
helped and for many years will continue to help keep the name of 
his state respectable both among her sister states and in foreign lands. 

He embarked in this enterprise of beneficence when there were 
few to encourage and aid, and many to discourage and oppose. He 
had pioneer work to do. He had to encounter the jealousies of 
party, the prejudices of ignorance and the hostilities of a blind though 
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honest conservatism which could see nothing in his plans of improve- 
ment but destruction to the “old landmarks” of the fathers. In 
retiring he leaves a different state of things. 

He has enjoyed the satisfaction of witnessing these obstacles 
gradually melt away before the power of truth, the friends of prog- 
ress constantly increase in number and power, till his long cherished 
hope of seeing Connecticut regain her ancient proud place in the 
front rank of the educating states seems about to be realized. 

The establishment of a State Normal School upon a broad and 
permanent basis; the recent reassertion by legislative enactment 
of the fundamental principle of the New England system of common 
schools, that the property of the state ought to be taxed for the 
education of the children of the state ; increased aid from the public 
treasury to teachers’ institutes; the great improvement which has 
recently been made in school-houses; the increasing demand for 
well qualified teachers, and the new law for the better organization 
of the school district system, are so many certain pledges of the 
speedy redemption of the state, and seem to herald the approach of 
that day for which Dr. Barnard has labored, when every school in 
the state shall be “ good enough for the best and cheap enough for the 
poorest,” or better, free to ail. 

In withdrawing from his official position he does not withdraw 
from us his good wishes and “hearty coiperation by pen and voice.” 
This is our consolation in being deprived of his labors in an official 
capacity. 

The best wishes, affection and gratitude of the teachers and 
friends of education of the state will never be wanting to him wher- 
ever he may live and labor. 

We receive his mantle—and such a mantle—upon our shoulders 
not without serious misgivings. We can not expect to add honor to 
it. We shall try to wear it so as not to disgrace it. 





STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mr. Lawrence has been obliged to resign the charge of the 
High School in this village, on account of ill health. The committee 
bear the following testimony to his fidelity, skill and success. 
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“ STAMFORD, Nov. 22, 1854. 

“Mr. E. A. Lawrence has had charge of the High School in 
Stamford as its first principal for the last year and a half. Although 
opposition to this enterprise was so strong that its most firm and 
sanguine supporters entertained doubts as to its success; yet under 
the wise and prudent supervision, and energetic and persevering 
labors of Mr. L., opposition gave place to a most cordial and inter- 
ested support, while the school, securing the confidence of the com- 
munity, increased in numbers and prosperity and now rests on a 
basis that would promise, under his care, long and gratifying success. 

“Mr. Lawrence’s resignation, occasioned by his desire to regain 
elasticity and tone of health by freeing himself entirely, for a short 
time, from the care of a school, is deeply regretted by his employers 
and is very reluctantly accepted. 

“The undersigned do most cordially recommend him as possessing 
a rare combination of talents and scholarship united with an amiable 
disposition and consistent Christian deportment admirably qualifying 
him for the management and instruction of High Schools and 
Academies, and consider the community highly favored that may 
secure his services. 


WM. T. MINOR, of First 
J. B. REED, School District. 
N. E. ADAMS, 

and the other members of the Board of School Visitors. 
JAMES HOYT, Pastor of Cong. Ch. 


JAMES BETTS, Committee 


WATERBURY. 


Mr. Huntineton has resigned his place as principal of the 
Public High School, and accepted a similar position in the schools of 
Stamford. The following resolutions show the estimation in which 
his services are held in Waterbury. 


Whereas, at a joint meeting of the Boards of Education and 
Finance of the Center School District of the city of Waterbury, held 
Oct. 30th, 1854, the permanent resignation of the Rev. E. B. 
Huntington as Principal of the schools of said district was received, 
therefore . 
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Resolved, That it is with much regret the members of the Boards 
of Education and Finance receive the resignation of Rev. E. B. 
Huntington as Superintendent and Principal of our schools—a posi- 
tion which he has sustained for the last two years with marked abil- 
ity and success; that in accepting his resignation we feel confident 
that it will be difficult to fill the place made vacant, with any one 
individual, combining so many essential requests for a Superinten- 
dent and teacher. 

Resolved, That Mr. Huntington, in his untiring devotion to his 
profession,—his ardor and enthusiasm in the cause of education, 
together with the fidelity with which he has discharged the duties 
of teacher and Superintendent of our schools,—merits and receives 
our cordial approbation and grateful acknowledgments. 

Passed at a joint meeting of the Boards of Education and Finance, 
Nov. 14th, 1854. 


M. M. PERSIE, ! Committee of the Boards of 


Education and Finance. 


P. G. ROCKWELL, 
0. S. BRONSON, 


Watersory, Nov. 15th, 1854. 


Wirn this number the Board of Editors appointed by the State 
Teachers’ Association to receive, in their behalf, from its former 
proprietor and editor, and conduct the Gonnecticut Common 
ScHooL JouRNAL, close their labors and the volume for 1854. In 
so doing, they would express their gratitude to the Teachers of the 
State and to the subscribers of the Journal generally, for their sup- 
port, to contributors for their communications, and especially to the 
Resident Editor, for his untiring exertions to make the Journal use- 
ful and popular. 

We refer our readers and subscribers to the circular of the Busi- 
ness Agent, on the first pages of the advertising sheet, for a brief 
summary of our labors for 1854 and their duties for 1855. 
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